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Some Remarks on Technical Terms of Stipa Architecture 


Oskar von HINUBER 


Although much has been said on the symbolism of the Sttipa, less attention has been paid so 
far to a systematic investigation into the architectural terminology used to describe this type 
of building.’ Thus, in a way, the second step was done before the first. Therefore, the 
following study tries to return to basics, to draw attention to some very few problems of this 
area of Indian architectural terminology and to make suggestions for tentative solutions. 

The starting point is the technical term puphagahani found in the inscriptions at the 
Adhalaka Mahacetiya in Kanaganahalli and the corresponding Sanskrit terms puspagrahani 
together with puspagrahanivedikd occurring rarely in Buddhist texts.? In course of the 
investigation it turned out to be necessary to supplement the material gathered from Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts by evidence from Ceylon, particularly on the corresponding Pali word 
pupphadhana and on the meaning of vedika. 

Though closely related, the evidence from Sanskrit and Pali texts is discussed separately. 
For, the material preserved in these two languages forms two units divided not only 
linguistically, but also geographically. Moreover, while the Pali Theravada texts refer to 
Stiipas built or repaired in Ceylon during periods that can be defined at least approximately, it 
is usually next to impossible to determine a geographical and chronological frame for the 
development of the Sanskrit material. Besides the relative dearth of evidence, this uncertainty 
poses a major problem when discussing the terminology of Stipa architecture. 

Because of all these adverse circumstances the results of the following attempts to 
determine the exact or, more modestly, approximate meaning and development of individual 
terms very often cannot but remain preliminary. 


'- Besides those quoted below, the following works deserve to be mentioned here: Adrian Snodgrass: The 


Symbolism of the Stupa. New York 1985 (repr. Delhi 1992) [rev.: H. Kottkamp, OLZ 83. 1988, pp. 517-525], 
Heino Kottkamp: Der Stupa als Reprdsentation des buddhistischen Heilsweges. Untersuchungen zur 
Entstehung und Entwicklung architektonischer Symbolik. Studies in Oriental Religions Volume 25. Wiesbaden 
1992 [rev.: J. W. de Jong, IZ7 38. 1995, pp. 192-196], and first of all the important criticism by Gérard Fussman, 
“Symbolism of the Buddhist Stipa.” JIABS 9/2,1986, pp. 37-53 = Choix d’articles. Paris 2014, 181-197. 
Further literature on the Stipa is collected by Max Deeg, “Legend and Cult. Contributions to the History of 
Indian Buddhist Stiipas. Part 1: The “Stipa of Kaniska.”” Buddhist Studies Review 21/1. 2004, pp. 1-34, 
particularly p. 1 notes 1-3. — The article by Gisbert Combaz, “L’évolution du Stiipa en Asie. Contributions 
nouvelles et vue d’ensemble.” Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques. 3. 1934-1935. Bruxelles 1935, pp. 93-144 is 
still a useful survey. Except for the images, it is impossible to benefit from Johannes W. Glauche: Der Stupa. 
Kultbau des Buddhismus. K6In 1995. 

* Tt is my most pleasant obligation to thank Dr. Péter Szanto, Oxford, who kindly drew my attention to the 
references in the Saddharmapundarikasitra and in the Stipalaksanakarikavivecana during the discussion 
following the Lingyin Lecture on “Buddhist Texts and Buddhist Images. New Evidence from Kanaganahalli” 
held in Oxford on 16" November 2015. 
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Part I: Pusphagrahani 


The oldest literary evidence for puspagrahani(vedika) is found in the Sttpasamdarsana- 

parivarta, the 11" chapter of the Gilgit-Nepalese version of the Saddharmapundarikasitra, 

which begins as follows: 
atha khalu bhagavatah purastat tatah prthivipradesat parsanmadhyat saptaratnamayah sttipo 
*bhyudgatah paficayojanasatany uccaistvena tadanurupena ca parinahena. abhyudgamya 
vaihdyasantarikse samavatisthac citro darsaniyah paticabhih puspagrahanivedikasahasraih’ 
svalamkrto bahutoranasahasraih pratimanditah patakavaijayantisahasrabhih pralambito 
ratnadamasahasrabhih pralambitah pattaghantasahasrapralambitas .. Chatravali 
samucchrita, SP (ed. H. Kern) 239,1-6. 


The corresponding wording in the Khotan (ex Kashgar) manuscript is slightly different:* 
atha khalu bhagavatah puratas tatah  prthivipradesat saptaratnamayam _ sttipam 
abhyujjagama : bhagavatah parisanmandalamadhye pamcayojanasatany uccatvena tadanu- 
purvaparinahenabhyudgantva ca vaihayasy antarikse ‘sthasit citram sudarsaniyam sobhati 
bhasati tapati virocati: puspagrahanivedikasahasrebhi svalamkrtam bahutoranasatasahasra- 
supratimanditam patakavejayamtisatasahasrebhir alamkrtam ratnadamasatasahasrebhir 
avasiktebhi.  patudama-Satasahasrebhih —pralambamanebhih — ghanvagatasahasribhi’ 
ranantibhi ... chatravafi (sic) ..., SP (Khotan ed. H. Toda) 117,1-11. 


As the word puspagrahani stands isolated in this enumeration, it is, of course, impossible to 
guess its exact meaning from the context. 

Therefore, ancient® and modern translators alike were and are (necessarily) more or less 
helpless: Eugéne Burnouf: Le lotus de la bonne loi. Paris 1852, p. 145, relies on the Tibetan 
translation and translates “balcons jonchés de fleurs,” H. Kern: The Saddharma-Pundarika or 
The Lotus of the True Law. (Sacred Books of the East XXI). Oxford 1884, p. 227 seems to 
follow suit with “terraces of flowers”. F. Edgerton also follows the Tibetan translation in his 


= As seen correctly in BHSD, where the word puspa-grahani is hidden in the entry grahani, Kern’s text 


puspagrahaniyavedika-°, SP 239,3 should be corrected to puspagrahanivedika-° following SP (Khotan) 117,5 
and other manuscripts, cf. however puphagahaniyapata in an inscription from Amaravati, M. Nakanishi & O. v. 
Hiniiber, as note 7 below, p. 45. 

* The formula sobhati bhasati tapati virocati (3+3+3+4), suppressed in later versions, is one of the numerous 
indications that SP (Khotan) preserves an older version of the text, cf. O. v. Hintiber, “A Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra Manuscript from Khotan. The gift of a pious family.” The Journal of Oriental Studies. Hachioji. 24. 2014, 
pp. 134-156, particularly p. 136 and Seishi Karashima, “Some Features of the Language of the Saddharma- 
pundarikasitra.” IlJ 44. 2001, pp. 207-230. 

Read: patta-° for patu-° and ghantasata-° for ganvagata-°. 

The word puspagrahani is not found in the Chinese translations; for Kumarajiva cf. Senchu Murano: The 
Sutra of the Lotus Flower of the wonderful Law. Tokyo 1974, p. 165 “railings and ten million chambers” and 
correspondingly Max Deeg: Das Lotos-Sutra. Darmstadt 2007, p. 185 “Gelander und zehn Millionen 
Kammern,” cf. also Seishi Karashima: The Textual Study of the Chinese Versions of the Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra in the Light of the Sanskrit and Tibetan Versions. Bibliotheca Indologica et Buddhologica 3. Tokyo 1992, 
p. 145. — The Tibetan equivalent is given in Yasunori Ejima: Index to the Saddharmapundarikasitra. Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Chinese. Tokyo 1985-1993, p. 639 foll. s.v. puspa-grahaniva-vedika(sahasra) as me thog bkram pahi 
stegs bu; J. S. Negi: Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary (Sarnath) notes the following Sanskrit equivalents: me thog 
bkram pa “puspabhikirnam,” Vol. 10 (ma) 2003, p. 4463 and stegs(-bu) “vedika,” Vol. 5 (tha, tha) 1998, p. 1863. 
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entry in BHSD “balconies filled with (containing: Tib. bkram pa, besprinkled with) flowers.” 

A new clue to the meaning of this rare word is now provided by the inscriptions from 
Kanaganahalli,’ where the architectural term puphagahani can still be read in many 
inscriptions and was perhaps even written on all of the approximately 100 puphagahanis 
forming the railing, which encloses the so called “upper pradaksinapatha” of the Adhalaka 
Mahacetiya. If inscriptions such as catanikaya puphagahani dana, I1.2,1 are compared to ... 
ayagathabha catari deyadhama, I1.1,1 or ... deyadhama chata, I1.5,6 and many others of this 
kind, all found on the very object, which was donated, it is clear that puphagahani also 
designates the donated object, on which the word is engraved that is a part of the low, only 
30cm high railing. The technical term seems to occur at Kanaganahalli for the first time in 
epigraphical texts and can help to better understand the very rare passages, where it is found 
in Buddhist literature. 

Two texts can be added to the Saddharmapundarikasitra. Both deal with the mystic 
meaning of the different parts of a Stipa. The first is a quotation from Bhadravytha’s 
Prakirnakacaityalaksana (Prak-c-l) embedded in the Stipalaksanakarikavivecana (Stipal-k- 
v),° where puspagrahani is mentioned in the following context: 

1. danam prthivi; 2. silan nemi; 3. catvary aryavamsa angana; 4. catvary aryasatyani 

sopanani; 5. vaisaradyani stambhah; 6. smrtyupasthanani adhara vedi; 7. samyakprahanani 

dvitiya vedi; 8. rddhipddas trttya vedi; 9. sraddhadini pamcendriyani caturthi jamghavedi; 

10. sraddhadini pancabalani kanthakam; 11. anityadini dharmamukhani catasrah puspa- 

grahanyah; 12. andsravah prathamadhyadnabhimija [prasrabdhi]’ prasrabdhisambodhy- 

angam kanthakam; 13. dvitiyatrtiyadhyanabhumija priti pritisambodhyangam kanthaka- 
valayam valitakam; 14. anagamyacaturthadhyanadibhumija upeksavedana upeksasambodhy- 
angam harmika; 15. smrtidharmapravicayaviryasamadhisambodhyangani  catvaro 

lokapalah; ... 20. candrasitryau..., Stijpal-k-v § 3, nos. 1-20. 


The number of Buddhist concepts with which the architectural parts of a Stipa are identified, 
may be helpful occasionally, when trying to understand the meaning of an individual term. 
However, there is not everywhere a clear correspondence between the respective part of the 
Stipa and the number of concepts. 

Numbers | and 2 contain one item each: The merit made by a donation is symbolized by 
the compound (prthivi) for the Stipa, which is described from bottom to top in the 
subsequent enumeration: adhara bhiimi padaya yavad trddhvam kramena tu, Stipal-k-v, 
verse 29. The nemi “rim” might refer to a wheel-shaped substructure found in some 


Maiko Nakanishi & O. v. Hintiber: Kanaganahalli Inscriptions. ARIRIAB XVII. Tokyo 2014. Supplement, 
pp. 44-57, chapter II.2 Puphagahanis and O. v. Hintiber, “Buddhist Texts and Buddhist Images,” pp. 7—20 in this 
issue of ARIRIAB. 

This text was discovered and edited by Gustav Roth, “Edition of the Stupa-laksana-karika-vivecanam 
including the Prakirnaka-caitya-laksanam,” in: Dharmadiuta. Mélanges offerts au Vénérable Thich Huyén-Vi a 
l’occasion de son soixante-dixiéme anniversaire dirigés par Bhikkhu Tampalawela Dhammaratana, Bhikkhu 
Pasadika. Paris 1997, pp. 205-231, cf. also G. Roth, “Symbolism of the Buddhist Stipa according to the Tibetan 
version of the Caitya-vibhaga-vinayodbhava-sitra, the Sanskrit treatise Stipa-laksana-karika-vivecana, and the 
corresponding passage in Kuladatta’s Kriydsamgraha,” in: Anna Libera Dallapiccola: The Stupa. Beitrage zur 
Siidasienforschung 55. Wiesbaden 1980, pp. 183-209 = G. Roth: Indian Studies (Selected Papers). Delhi 1986, 
pp. 251-277. Both these articles replace G. Roth, “Remarks on the Stupa-laksana-karika-vivecana,” in: Prof. 
Syed Hasan Askari Felicitation Volume. JBRS (Special Number). Patna 1968, pp. 31-46. 

*- This word is missing in the manuscript. 
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excavated Stiipas.'’ Numbers 3 to 8 all contain four concepts thus corresponding to a 
quadrangular courtyard and perhaps quadrangular platforms. Number 5 refers to most likely 
four pillars (= four vaisaradyani) at four corners of a platform, which can be reached by four 
flights of steps, or alternatively, but perhaps less likely to a set of four G@vagathambhas at one 
entrance to the pradaksinapatha as at the Adhalaka Mahacetiya in Kanaganahalli. 

This list roughly corresponds to the one in Kuladatta’s Kriyasamgraha, where there are 
two enumerations of the parts of the Sttipa at the beginning of the eighth and last chapter, 
which opens with a Sloka that serves as table of content:” 

laksanam dharmadhatinam — dhvajanam avaropanam 
jirnoddharopasamharau”” pujayed ganamandalam 
“Characteristics of a stipa (dharmadhdatu), implantation of banners, repairs and dismantling 


(of the mandala), he should honour the communal celebration” (after T. Skorupski)."* 


The first enumeration (Krivasamgraha 1) immediately following this verse gives the relative 
measurements of the individual parts of the Stipa of the dhanyakrti (“shape of a heap of rice 
grains”) type, from which only the relevant architectural parts are quoted: 

3., 4." ... vedika vartula caturasra dvadasanga vimSatikona va kartvya; 5. tadiirdhvam ... 

janghavedi ... sa ca vartulaiva kartvaya; 6.,7.... atra ca kumbho madhye ...; 8. tadurdhvam 

. harmika ...; 9. .... harmikodvedhah ... kanthika ... kanthikavalaya ...; 10. sesani 
puspagrahant ...; 11. hrdsa ...; (12-15 concern the yasti); 16. lokapalaharmikayor antare ...; 
17. ... chatravalt ... cakravalt ...'° 


'. Shoshin Kuwayama, “The Wheel-shaped Structure inside Stipa. A Hidden Import from Augustan Rome,” 


in: Gandharan Art in Context: East-West Exchanges at the Cross Roads of Asia, ed. by R. & B. Allchin et aliis. 
Cambridge 1997, pp. 119-171 = Across the Hindukush of the First Millennium. A Collection of the Papers by S. 
Kuwayama. Kyoto 2002, pp. 44-68; cf. the plates in Himanshu Prabha Ray (ed.): Sanghol and the Archaeology 
of Punjab. Delhi 2010, frontispiece and p. 94; Indian Archaeology. A Review 1985-86 [1990], Plate LXII 
(Sanghol) and a similar megalith circle from Komaranahalli in Indian Archaeology. A Review 1980-81 [1983], 
plate XVIII, A. 

"The text is edited and discussed, but often very poorly understood by Mireille Bénisti, “Etude sur le stiipa 
dans |’Inde ancienne.” BEFEO 50. 1960, pp. 37-116, particularly pp. 89-105 = “A Study of Stiipas in Ancient 
India,” in: M. Bénisti: Stylistics of Buddhist Art in India. Volume I: Text. Delhi 2003, pp. 1-102, particularly pp. 
69-92. — For an abbreviated translation see Tadeusz Skorupski: Kriyasamgraha. Compendium of Buddhist 
Rituals. An abridged version. Buddhica Britannica Series Continua X. Tring 2002 [rev.: Karel Werner, JRAS 13. 
2003, pp. 260 foll.], where references to literature on the Kriyasamgraha are collected. 

'2 So read with the Nepalese ms. originally copied during the reign of Abhayamalla in the Yasodhara- 
mahavihara NS jyaistha 337 (AD 1216) and re-copied NS jyaistha 1085 (AD 1964) (Facsimile ed. [of the copy 
of 1964] by Sharada Rani, Sata-Pitaka Series 236. Delhi 1977). 

'5 The table of content was not recognized as such by M. Bénisti, and, consequently, completely misunder- 
stood. 

The numbering follows M. Bénisti’s division of the text into paragraphs, although it is not always correct. 
Only in the Vinayas of the Mahasamghikas and the Milasarvastivadins cakras are mentioned in this 
position: André Bareau, “La construction et le culte des stipa d’aprés les Vinayapitaka.” BEFEO 50. 1962, pp. 
229-274, particularly p. 236. These wheels are perhaps depicted in a rare petroglyph from Shing Nala (Upper 
Indus): D. Bandini-Kénig: Die Felsbildstationen Shing Nala und Gichi Nala. MANP 4. Mainz 2001, p. 39 and 
Shing Nala 36:1 (cf. plate 27 [tracing], partly visible also on plate 91 [36:2]). Unfortunately, no complete image 
of this important drawing is provided in MANP. The pertinent discussion (p. 39) needs correction. For, the 
supposed parallel from Bharhut, which cannot be traced in Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy: La sculpture de 
Bharhut. Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’art. Nouvelle série: VI. Paris 1956 does not show a cakra, 
but a padma as other images do as well: see Coomaraswamy fig. 18, 64, 65. 
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The sequence vedi, janghdvedi, kumbha is the same for all four types of Stipas.'® 
The second enumeration of the individual parts of the Sttipa (Kriyadsamgraha II), which 
immediately follows these more technical architectural definitions, contains again mystical 
identifications corresponding to those given in the Stupal-k-v (Prak-c-l). This part of the 
Kriydsamgraha, which is not discussed by M. Bénisti, is edited by G. Roth:"” 
3. danam prthivi. silam nemi ...; 4. dasa ... adhovedika. bhittir vedikavistarasyastamsena 
kartavya; 5. jagati ... catvary ...; 6. catvari ... vedicaturmukhani ...; 7. ... catvari toranani; 
8. ... catvari pratimdgrhani; 9. catvari ... catuhkonani; 10. catvari ... adharad vedi; 11. 
catvari ... dvittya vedt; 12. ... pamca ... jamghavedi; 13. pamca ... kanthakam; 14. 
anityadidharmamukhavisuddhya +mukhan+'* catasra puspagrahanyah; 15. ... kanthakam; 
16. ... kanthikavalayavalitakam; 17. ... harmikda...; 18. ... catvaro lokapdalah ...; | 21. 
candrasuryau ... 


When comparing these two paragraphs and the enumeration in the Sttipal-k-v, it is clear 
that the sub-structure of the dome (Aumbha) consists of a number of platforms (vedi), of 
which the topmost is called jamghdavedi, in the middle of which the dome (Aumbha) rises (cf. 
fig. 6, p. 96 = 79 in M. Bénisti). The jamghdavedi thus corresponds to the pddavedika 
mentioned once in the Mahdvamsa (see below). The dome is crowned by the harmika, which 
is adorned by images of the four /okapdlas,'” sun and moon. 

The term jamghdvedi is not yet understood. G. Roth translates “the ‘shank’ terrace-step” 
and discusses the problematic Tibetan translation, which seems to indicate that the meaning 
of jamghavedi was unknown to the translators (Roth, p. 715 note 9); correspondingly T. 
Skorupski has “shank vedi” and M. Bénisti “platform with legs / plate-forme des jambes,” 
which she takes to indicate the “the anthropomorphic symbolism of the sti#pa” (p. 91 = 79). 


'® On the different types of Stupas (dhanyakrti, patrakrti, khagandakrti, kalasakrti) cf. Senarat Paranavitana: 


The Stipa in Ceylon. Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of Ceylon Volume V. Colombo 1946, p. 27: 
ghantakara-ghatakaram bubbulakara-dhanyakam padmakarambalasadvidham referring also to thipo ... 
vihirasisadiso, Thup (2) 1971, 199,32 ( = dhadnyaka), which is misquoted by M. Beénisti, p. 75 = 94 (“terme pali 
dhanyakara mentionné dans le Thipavamsa’’). The verse is also quoted by Hans Ruelius, “The Stipa in the 
Silpasdstras and the Rituals of the Sinhalese,” in: The Stipa 1980 (as note 8 above), pp. 267-276, particularly p. 
274. The different types of Stipas mentioned in Sttpal-k-v are: kalasa, kumbha, khaganda, dhanyarasi, 
patra. — The explanation of the (at first sight) strange Tibetan translation of Sanskrit khaganda “bird’s egg“ as 
yan lag drug “sadanga” discussed by T. Skorupski, p. 165, note 2 (“puzzling”) is probably quite simple. This 
translation, which is later than the oldest extant manuscripts (T. Skorupski, p. 3 “late 13" century”), seems to be 
based on a corrupt text: As the pronunciation kha for sa was widely spread, the Tibetan translator probably 
“corrected” a corruption *khadamga, in which the characters da and ga were misplaced, into the wrong 
direction; khaganda is misread by M. Bénisti, p. 91 = 73, no. 23 as sa ganda-° and translated as “with the shape 
of a bulb / a la forme d’un bulbe” (!), cf. also G. Roth, JBRS 63-64. 1977-1978, p. 711 note 2. 

B= ae Stipa Passage in Kuladatta’s Kriyasamgraha.” JBRS 63 & 64. 1977-1978 (L. N. Mishra Com- 
memoration Volume), pp. 709-722. 

'8 The translation of mukhan by “on the surface” (G. Roth) is plainly wrong, while the Tibetan “door” (sgo bzi 
dan me-thog ‘dsin-pa’o) is correct, though syntax remains obscure: read mukhe or mukhesu (?), see below. 

' The lokapalas are visible, e.g., on Stipa images from Chilas and Thalpan: D. Bandini-Ko6nig: Die 
Felsbildstation Thalpan I. MANP 6. Mainz 2003, Chilas-Briicke 30:1, Thalpan 30:26 with plates IIa, b and 
XXlIa, c. These lokapdlas were recognized as such, however without any textual reference, by Monique 
Maillard & Robert Jera-Bezard, “Les sttipas de Kuberavahana a Chilas et Thalpan,” in: Antiquities of Northern 
Pakistan. Reports and Studies Vol. 3. Mainz 1994, pp. 173-199, particularly pp. 176-179. This evidence is not 
quoted in Corinna Wessels-Mevissen: The Gods of the Directions in Ancient India. Monographien zur indischen 
Archaologie, Kunst und Philologie Band 14. Berlin 2001, p. 18 foll. 
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However, unhelpful “translations” like “shank ved?’ without any explanation amount to 
simply transferring the individual members of a compound of unknown meaning from one 
language to another without paying any attention to the semantics of the compound itself.” 

A simple and adequate interpretation can be found once Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali 
jJanghavihara “walk, stroll (on foot)” (BHSD) is compared or, better still, Pali jamghamagga 
“foot path” and jamghadummagga “tunnel, through which one can walk,” and finally Skt. 
janghapatha “foot path.””' Therefore, a janghdvedi is most likely the top-most terrace, on 
which one walks around the dome, which rises in the middle. Consequently, the janghavedi 
must be round (vartuld eva) like the round dome (kumbha) according to the description in 
Kriyadsamgraha 1,5 in contrast to the adhara vedi, which may be round (vartuld), square 
(caturasra) etc. 

The kumbha crowned by the harmika occurs only in Kriyasamgraha 1, while in 
Kriyadsamgraha I and in Stiipala-k-v the kumbha is not mentioned at all. The sequence of 
architectural parts located below the harmika is janghavedi — kanthaka — puspagrahani — 
kanthaka — kanthikavalayavalitaka — harmika. Consequently, it seems that there are two parts 
of the dome of the Stipa called kanthaka “neck” divided by one (or more) puspagrahanis. 

Comparing all three paragraphs on the parts of the Stiipa it is at once obvious that those 
two, which provide a mystic meaning for the individual parts in the Stipal-k-v and in 
Kriyvasamgraha II run by and large parallel and are basically the same text. The source of 
Krivasamgraha I, on the other hand, seems to be a text on architecture, which was 
incorporated into a handbook on rituals.” 


Stipal-k-v: Kriyasamgraha IT: Kriyasamgraha I: 
8. trttya vedi 11. dvittya vedi 3., 4. vedika 

9. caturthi jamghavedi 12. jamghavedi 5. jamghavedr 

10. kanthakam 13. kanthakam 6.,7. kumbho 

11. catasrah puspagrahanyah 14. catasra puspagrahanyah 8. harmika 

12. kanthakam 15. kanthakam 9a. kanthika 


13. kanthakavalayam valitakam 16. kanthikavalayavalitakam 9b. kanthikavalaya 
14. harmika 17. harmika 10. puspagrahani 


The different components of a stupa are named from bottom to top as indicated by 
tadurdhvam in Kriyasamgraha I nos. 5 and 8 (and later tadupari, no 18. tadurdhvam, no. 19). 
While the sequence of Kriyasamgraha | vedika — jamghdavedi — kumbha — harmika is thus 
easily understood,” the exact position and meaning of the elements above the janghdvedi in 
Stiipal-k-v and Kriydsamgraha II are not, as mirrored in the various and not very successful 


20. 
21. 


This amounts to a translation of, e.g., German “Bahn-hof” by “lane-courtyard” instead of “railway station.” 
Quoted from the Brahmdnda-Purana by Prasanna Kumar Acharya: An Encyclopaedia of Hindu 
Architecture. Manasara Series Vol. VII. London 1946 and in Vaman Shivaram Apte: The Practical Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, Poona 71957, s. v. 

= Only Kriyasamgraha | gives instructions concerning the measurement of different parts of the Stipa, cf. H. 
Ruelius, “The Stiipa in the Silpasastras,” as note 16 above, on corresponding evidence from Ceylon. 

°3- Nos. 12-19 deal with the very top, which is the same in all four types of stupas: harmika, yastikagra, 
lokapala, chatravalt, cakravali, varsasthali, usnisa. In Kriyadsamgraha Il nos. 21-26 candrasuryau, ghanta, 
dhvaja and pataka are added. All this is found in images from the upper Indus, see note 19 above. 
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attempts at translations: kanthaka “moulding” (G. Roth), “cornice/corniche” (M. Bénisti), 
“ledge” (T. Skorupski), the kanthakavalaya “round of the cornice” (M. Bénisti), “ledge’s 
girdle” (T. Skorupski) and kanthakavalayavalitaka “girdle ornament of the necklace with a 
wrinkled decor (round the dome of the stipa)” (G. Roth, Kriyasamgraha Il), “adornment 
around the kanthika” (T. Skorupski) and “border design round the neck (dome), which is a 
wrinkled decor” (G. Roth, Stiipal-k-v). 

At first, the wording tmukhat catasrah puspagrahanyah is equally puzzling and obscure 
as various attempts at a translation show: “the four openings and the flower-holder’ (T. 
Skorupski) and “four flower holders on the surface” (G. Roth, Kriyasamgraha I1).* The same 
is true for sesani puspagrahani “flower bouquets are in surplus / en surplus sont les bouquets 
de fleurs*” (M. Bénisti) and “the rest serves as flower support” (T. Skorupski). Nothing can 
be concluded from the context, neither the signification of the number “four” nor the referent 
of sesdni “the rest.” 

However, a key to the understanding might be provided by Stipal-k-v § 15 quoting from 
Prak-c-l: 

yatah prakirnnake uktam. caturdiksu. ayakah karttavyah. tayamesut buddhavigrahah 

sthdpayitavyd. puspagrahani karttavya.”° 

“Because it is said in the Prakirnaka: ‘In the four directions, ayaka(-platforms/columns) 

should be built. (At the ayakas?) Buddha images should be erected. (A) puspagrahani(s) 

should be made.’” 


If this description is combined with tmukhay catasrah puspagrahanyah, it seems that at each 
entrance there was a Buddha image and a puspagrahani and that there were, consequently, 
two possible interpretations of the word puspagrahani. It was either, as in Kanaganahalli, a 
small terrace running around the Stiipa”’ or, alternatively, one of four separate unconnected 
puspagrahanis at the entrances (mukhe or mukhesu). 

In the Stéipasamdarsanaparivartta the puspagrahanivedikas occur together with toranas 
“doorways”, patakas “flags”, vaijayantis “banners”, damas “garlands”, pattas “cloths”, 
ghantas “bells” and the chatravali “line of umbrellas.” These parts of a Stiipa were obviously 
considered as the most visible and beautiful ones, which is confirmed in various images from 
the Upper Indus (see note 19). Only the Saddharmapundarikasiitra, which is certainly much 
older than both Stiipal-k-v* and Kriydsamgraha (before 1200)” knows puspagrahani- 


4 The technical term puspagrahani can no longer be considered as “a particularity of the Mahasamghika- 


Lokottaravadins” as surmised by G. Roth, JBRS 63-64. 1977-1978, p. 715 note 11. 

st Explained as: “Il s’agit de l’ensemble des fleurs prises ensemble, c’est-a-dire de décor en forme de touffes 
et de guirlandes” (p. 99, note 4 = p. 83, note 3). 

8 ayamesu is unclear, read ayakesu (??); Buddha images are indeed found at the four entrances to Stupas. — 
The text of the subsequent explanation is partly incomprehensible and most likely corrupt: tatradyakasabdena 
pratipalakam ucyate. puspagrahanisabdena {na} ca vedikabahyatah samantato vapya pamktyakarena nana- 
samsthanagrhadvaramatre purvajatakapratimanam racaneti, Stapal-k-v § 15: in puspagrahanisabdena {na} ca 
the second na seems to be a dittography; read vyapya following to G. Roth (?). 

*7- ‘It is not impossible that this interpretation is hidden in vedikabahyatah samantato vapya pamktyakarena 
(see preceding note) “in form of a line encompassing (the Stipa?) uninterrupted at the outside of the vedika” 
(??). 
*8- On the uncertain date of this text: J. W. de Jong JL 38. 1995. p. 194: It is certainly much later than “ca. 2™. 
century A.D.” as assumed in G. Roth, “Symbolism of the Buddhist Stipa,” as note 8 above, p. 202 = 270. 

a According to G. Roth, as preceding note, “ca. 8th century A.D.“ however without providing any evidence, 
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vedikas. This concurs with the evidence from Kanaganahalli. The Adhalaka Mahacetiya is 
indeed provided with the lower pradaksinapatha and with a terrace above where there are 
inscribed puphagahanis,” which corresponds neatly to a puspagrahanivedika “a platform / 
terrace with a railing to hold flowers” and furthermore to the evidence from ancient Ceylon, 
where the corresponding term is Pali pupphdadhana (see below). On the other hand, Stipal-k- 
v and the Kriyasamgraha, both use puspagrahani without vedika, probably because in these 
later texts separate “flower receptacles” at the entrances were meant. 

At the Adhalaka Mahacetiya at Kanaganahalli the puphagahani (= puspagrahani|- 
vedika]) divides the lower from the upper drum-slabs running around the dome of the Stipa. 
Images on slabs from Amaravati seem to show the same or similar structures of Stipas.*' 
Comparing this visual evidence to the sequence kanthaka - puspagrahani - kanthaka in 
Krivasamgraha II and Stipal-k-v it seems that kanthaka corresponds to that part of the dome, 
which is called kumbha in Kriydsamgraha I, to which the lower and upper drum-slabs are 
attached. 

Starting from this observation, the term kanthaka “neck (ornament)” should, as a 
technical term of the Sttipa architecture, designate the parts of a Sttipa, which are adorned 
with two girdles of slabs** with various images. They are horizontally separated from each 
other by the puspagrahani(vedika). If so, kanthaka “neck (ornament)” designates the outer 
wall of the dome, and should perhaps be even translated by “wall.” For, in a much later text 
on architecture, the Samardnganasitradhara® ascribed to King Bhoja of Dhar (died about 
1060), the word kantha / kanthad indeed means “wall” as shown, e.g., in the following 
enumeration of synonyms: ya tu kantha kudyam bhittis cayas ca sa, 18,26. 

This interpretation presupposes a development from puphagahani (attested in Kanagana- 
halli) as a synonym of puspagrahani-vedika (attested in the Saddharmapundarikasutra) to a 
later usage when there were four separate puspagrahanis at the entrances to the 
pradaksinapatha (attested in Sttipal-k-v § 15) and no longer a single continuous platform 
running around the Stipa. Therefore, an old sequence kanthaka — puspagrahani(vedika) — 


cf. T. Skorupski, p. 3 foll. 

°° Of course the number of puspagrahanivedikas given in both versions of SP, either 5000 or as 1000 do not 
offer any help. 

31; Robert Knox: Amaravati. Buddhist Sculpture from the Great Stupa. London 1992, plates 69-76. The Stipa 
shown in a relief on the north torana of the Great Stipa at Safici in Susan L. Huntington: The Art of Ancient 
India. Buddhist, Hindu, Jain. New York 1985, p. 99 = Vidya Dehija (ed.): The Unseen Presence. The Buddha 
and Sanchi. Bombay 1996, p 98 fig. 5 seems to be of a different type. 

Similarly G. Roth, “Symbolism of the Buddhist Sttipa,” as note 8 above, p. 194 = 263 “the neck = dome 
(?);” it is, however, not correct to state (ibidem note 43) “kumbha ... or anda is to be expected here.” For, anda 
and kumbha seem to belong to the terminology of different schools, Mulasarvastivada and Lokottaravada 
respectively, cf. the (Mulasarvastivada) enumeration of parts of the Stipa: jagaticatuskam jangha-anda- 
harmika-yastayas trayodasa chatrani varsasthalaka-nityakarah, Gunaprabha: Vinayasitra, ed. by Rahula 
Sankrityayana. Singhi Jain Series 74. Bombay 1981, p. 120,1f (no. 62) “four terraces, terrace to circumabulate 
the Stipa, dome, Aarmika, central pole, 13 umbrellas, rain receptacle are the essential characteristics (of the 
Stipa of a Buddha).” In the Divyavadana the lowest terrace is enclosed by the pratikanthuka (see below). 
Above this level three terraces (medhi) are raised (Divy 244,7—10). This corresponds to the four jagatis of the 
Vinayasutra. The term medhi is also used in yatah prakirnake h’ uktam ... caturasrika medhi vedi 
jJamghaputavedi kartavyeti, Stapal-k-v § 13, cf. note 51 below. 

3 Date and authorship are uncertain according to Felix Otter: Residential Architecture in Bhoja’s 
Samaranganasitradhara. Introduction, text, translation and notes. Delhi 2010, p. 37; on the word kantha / 
kanthd see index s.v. and the discussion § 1.3.1.1.2. 
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kanthaka as in Kriyasamgraha II and Sttpa-l-v had to be modernized at some point and, 
taking into account the changed meaning of puspagrahani, the words mukhe[su] catasrah “at 
the entrance(s) four ...” were inserted without, however, making the necessary changes also 
in the sequence of the enumeration, by moving puspagrahani from position 14 to position 9 
after position 8 catvari pratimadgrhani in Kriyadsamgraha I (and in Sttpa-l-v according), thus 
adjusting the sequence to adyaka — buddhavigraha — puspagrahani in Stipal-k-v § 15 
discussed above. On the other hand, puspagrahani appears in Kriyasamgraha I only in 
position 10 above the harmika (position 8), which does not make any sense at all, because the 
components of the Stipa are enumerated from bottom to top here as well. Thus a look at the, 
as it seems, disturbed structure of the enumerations might support the assumed change in 
meaning of puspagrahani. 

If kanthaka is indeed the lower part of the dome, the drum, it is perhaps possible to better 
understand the frequently discussed description of the enlargement of the Stiipa of Buddha 
Ksemankara in the Divyavadana (Divy 244,7—13): 

tatas tasya sttipasya sarvair eva caturbhih parsvaih pratikantukaya [v. |. pratikantakayd] 

catvari sopanany arabdhani karayitum, Div 244,7f. 


“Then, at all the four sides at the pratikanthuka the construction four stairs was begun.” 


So far, the meaning of the crucial word prati-kanthukd is not understood.* All, who discussed 
this sentence, refer to PW pratikantham “einzeln” quoted only as a technical term of ancient 
Indian phonetics and defined later by Louis Renou as “forme irréguliére”.** However, 
transferring a technical term of phonetics by generalisation to architecture is risky and almost 
necessarily ends up in unsurmountable difficulties. If, however, prati-kanthuka is connected 
to the assumed technical meaning in architecture kanthaka “(outer) wall (of the drum),” a 
prati-kanthuka would be the “counter-wall” or periphery, the outer part of the vedika out of 
which the drum and the dome rise. For the dome was built in its entirety first and the terraces 
surrounding it added later.*° The outer wall of the terrace (vedikd) is exactly the area, where 
the stairs to access the different terraces are built.*” 

Above the “neck (ornament)” or “wall” (kanthaka) is the kanthika-valaya-valitaka. This 
might refer to the decoration consisting in different patters as seen on the dome above the 
drum slabs from Amaravati. The word valitaka can mean “ornament” in a Buddhist context 


The last to discuss prati-kanthuka in detail is G. Roth, “Bemerkungen zum Stipa des Ksemamkara,” St/ 


5/6. (Festschrift Paul Thieme). 1980, pp. 181-194, particularly p. 183 = “Remarks on the Stipa of 
Ksemamkara.” JNRC 7. 1985, pp. 183-197, particularly p. 186 in response to Ludwig Alsdorf, “Der Stipa des 
Ksemankara.” (1955), in: Kleine Schriften. Stuttgart 72001, pp. 592-599, particularly p. 596. V. S. Agrawala, 
“Some Obscure Words in the Divyavadana,” JAOS 86. 1966, pp. 67-75, particularly p. 74 s. v. pratikanthuka 
“space between the actual sttipa and the railing” is almost correct. This important remark is not quoted by G. 
Roth. 

35; L. Renou: Terminologie grammaticale du sanskrit. Paris 1957, s.v., cf. also Kasika on Panini 4.4.40 ... 
grhnatity etasmin arthe thakpratyayo bhavati: pratikantham grhnati pratikanthikah “the suffix thak is used 
meaning ‘to grasp’; ‘he graps near the throat’: ‘grasping near the throat’.” 

%6 1. Alsdorf, as note 34 above, p. 596 referring to John Marshall: A Guide to Sanchi. Calcutta *1955, p. 34. — 
Moreover, as seen already by G. Roth, “Symbolism of the Buddhist Stipa,” as note 8 above, p. 201 = 269 the 
puzzling bhiipasydanda, Divy 244,11 is a simple misreading of bhiivasya-anda “an egg-like dome of a larger 
size” (G. Roth). This, together with abhinavanda, Divy 244,12 (so read for ati-° following L. Alsdorf), clearly 
shows, as rightly emphasized by L. Alsdorf, that the dome was enlarged as well. 

ae Perhaps this wall is meant in Kriyasamgraha II 4. adhovaedika. bhittir ... kartavyd. 
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(cf. BHSD s.v.), and a valaya-valitaka might be a “ring-ornament” that is running around the 
dome. If there is a difference in meaning, kanthika and kanthuka might designate walls 
smaller than a kanthaka. It is also unclear, which kind of ornament is meant by (kanthika-) 
valaya-valitaka above or on the harmika in Kriyadsamgraha II. 

Considering the long development of Sttipa architecture with its many regional varieties, 
which lead to widely differing shapes of drums and domes, or structures above the harmika, 
which is more than obvious already after a random check of images from Saficl or Amaravatt 
and by comparing them to the petroglyphs along the Upper Indus,** the original meaning of 
many terms including puspagrahani may have changed in course of time or was forgotten. 
This may be one of the reasons why puspagrahani occurs in the comparatively early 
Saddharmapundarikasutra and in the Prakirnakacaityalaksana quoted in Stuipal-k-v, which 
is perhaps a Lokottaravada text, but seems to have been alien to the later Mulasarvastivada 
texts. 

Although the haze shrouding many details in the development of the Sanskrit terminology 
of Stipa architecture cannot be dispelled completely, the new epigraphical evidence from 
Kanaganahalli allows a slightly clearer view and at the same time a better understanding of 
the beginning of the Stipasamdarsanaparivartta of the Saddharmapundarikasitra, if only in 
one tiny point. At the same time, a problem or two in the St@palaksanakarikavivecana and the 
Kriydsamgraha can be brought nearer to a solution. Still further progress can be made by 
looking at the material preserved in Theravada sources in Ceylon 


Part II: Pupphadhana and Vedika 


The terminology of Stipa architecture in Pali differs in many respects from that used in 
Buddhist Sanskrit. Architects working for the Sinhalese kings did not use the term 
puspagrahani or *pupphaggahani, but pupphaddhana a word of similar meaning.*” When 
comparing these two terms, it seems likely from the very beginning that a pupphadhana 
might resemble a puspagrahani and that it is also a terrace running around a Stipa. Therefore 
it is useful to begin with the study of the generic term used for “terrace” (vedika@) in order to 
define the place of pupphadhana in architectural terminology. 

The word vedika occurs only once in early Pali canonical literature in the description of 
the palace of the Cakkavatti Sudassana (DN II 182,29-183,5).*° As pointed out long ago by 
W. Geiger (1856—1943)"', it is not entirely clear whether a terrace with a railing or only a 
railing is described here. For, if the parallel wording in the description of the stairs (sopana, 
DN II 181,29-32) of the same palace together with their railings is compared, it seems that 


Various types of Sttipas can be compared in Volker Thewalt, “Rockcarvings and Inscriptions along the 
Indus. The Buddhist Tradition,” in: South Asian Archaeology 1983, ed. by Janine Schotsmans & Maurizio 
Taddei. Istituto Universitario Orientale. Dipartimento di Studi Asiatici. Series Minor XXIII. Volume 2. Naples 
1985, pp. 779-800. Material from Gandhara is now collected in Domenico Faccenna & Piero Spagnesi: 
Buddhist Architecture in the Swat Valley, Pakistan. Stupas, Viharas, a Dwelling Unit. ACT-Field School Project 
Reports and Memoirs Special Volume I. 2014. 
°- Tam grateful to Professor Dr. Adalbert Gail, Berlin, for drawing my attention to this term. 

“°- Cf. also the compound vedikavatapana, Vin II 148,29 “a window latticed like a railing.” 
‘!. The Mahavamsa or Great Chronicle of Ceylon, trsl. by Wilhelm Geiger. London 1912, Appendix D, p. 296 
foll. 
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vedikd here also means “platform with a railing” rather than simply “railing.” In the 
Apadana, a late canonical Pali text, the same uncertainty frequently prevails as well. It is, 
therefore, not always easy or even possible to make a clear distinction between the two 
meanings, either “platform, terrace” or “railing, enclosure.” 

The semantic area of vedika can be observed in the Mahdvamsa, where different types of 
vedikds are mentioned in various compounds when construction and repairs of Stiipas by 
Sinhalese kings are referred to. This material is supplemented from the Atthakatha, where the 
word vedika occurs also, however in other contexts. 

The word pddavedi(ka) occurs only twice in the Mahdvamsa:* 


padavedikato yava dhuracchatta naradhipo 
caturangulabahalena gandhena urucetiyam 

limpapetvana pupphani vantehi tattha sadhukam 

nivesitvana karesi thipam malagulopamam, Mhv XXXIV 41-42 


“And when the king had commanded that the Great Cetiya, from the vedika at the foot to the 
parasol at the top, be plastered with (a paste of) sweet smelling-unguent four fingers thick and 
that flowers be carefully embedded therein by their stalks, he made the thiipa even as a globe 
of flowers” (W. Geiger). 


Evidently, King Bhatika Abhaya (38-66 / 22 BC-6 AD)“ covered the dome of the Mahathiipa 
(urucetiva) with plaster and subsequently with flowers up to the top. 
Not long afterwards, his nephew Amandagamani Abhaya (79-89 / 19-29) continued the 
construction work at the same building: 
chattaticchattam karesi mahathiipe manorame 
tatth’eva padavedim ca muddhavedim ca karayi, Mhyv XXXV 2 
“On the splendid Great Thiipa he caused to be made a parasol above the parasol,” and he built 
even there a vedi at the base and at the top” (W.Geiger). 


In both descriptions, pada-vedika — dhura-cchatta and pdda-vedi — muddha-vedi designate 
opposite parts of the dome of the Sttipa, bottom and top. Therefore, the meaning of the 
technical term pddavedika is indeed “vedika at the foot” as W. Geiger translates, but, if the 
word pdda-magga in eko adutiyo pattacivaram ddaya pddamaggen’eva Savatthito 


“The technical terms of the individual parts of a railing are also mentioned: thambha “upright*, siici “cross- 


bar” and unhisa “coping stone” (DN II 181,30 # 183,2 foll.). — In contrast, the slightly different Sanskrit 
versions of the Mahdsudarsana-siitra (and -avadana) are straitforward excluding a translation “platform:” 
prasadah caturvidhabhir vedikabhih pariksipto ... vedikayah ... alambanam adhisthanam sucako mapito bhit, 
Mahdasudarsana-avadana, edited by Hisashi Matsumura: The Mahdasudarsanavadana and the Mahdsudarsana- 
sutra. Bibliotheca Indo-Buddhica no. 47. Delhi 1988, p. 20, § 10-10. On the meaning of a@lambana cf. Nakanishi 
& v. Hintiber, as note 7 above, p. 60. 

Misprinted in the electronic Dhammagiri edition as pddavecika and, consequently, untraceable. — The word 
vedikapada, Ps II 303,24-28 “foot of the enclosure” (vedikapada ti sinerussa pariyante vedikaparikkhepa, Ps-pt 
II 221,22 foll.) does not refer to Stipa architecture. 

“* The dates of the Sinhalese kings from Dutthagamant to Mahasena should be pushed back by 60 years 
according to H. Bechert in the introduction (p. XX) to W. Geiger: The Culture of Ceylon in Mediaeval Times. 
Wiesbaden 71986. 

came? Geiger remarks: “I.e. he heightened the cone crowning the thiipa at the top;” probaly rather “umbrella 
above umbrella” i.e. renewing all umbrellas at the top. 
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timsayojanani gantva, Spk 1 319,21 “all alone he walked with alms-bowl and robes on a foot- 
path thirty miles from Savatthi” is compared, pddavedika might also correspond to the 
Sanskrit term janghdvedikd “terrace to walk around the dome” discussed above.”° 

Later, Senarat Paranavitana (1896—1972)” translated pddavedikd in these verses from the 
Mahavamsa much more confidently as “railing at the foot” without paying any attention to 
W. Geiger’s justified doubts. However, S. Paranavitana has to concede that no such railings 
were discovered in any excavation, and, consequently, has to postulate that they were made 
of wood, what is of course possible. However, this lack of evidence for railings might also 
support an interpretation as “platform, terrace” rather. 

Translated either way, the pddavedika is the third (see below) and upper-most platform 
from (or in) which the dome immediately rises. 

This part of a cetiya is also called kucchivedika a term discussed by S. Paranavitana as 
well, who refers to mahathipe vedika dve, Mhv XXXIV 39 (p. 18, note 4) and takes kucchi 
as a synonym of udara both meaning “the dome of the stupa.” It is, however, only the much 
later commentary that uses kucchivedika muddhavedika, Mhv-t 629,16 in the explanation of 
vedika dve in this verse. This is pointed out later by S. Paranavitana himself, when he 
discusses muddhavedika, which he translates by “railing on the summit” (p. 33).** 

Moreover, the equivalence of udara and thiipa both meaning “dome” (postulated by S. 
Paranavitana, p. 25) emerges only from a comparison of an episode described in different 
words in the Mahavamsa: 

pidahadpiya tam sabbam raja thiipam samapayi / caturassacayam c’ettha cetiyamhi 

samapayi, Mhv XXXI 124 

“enclosing all together the king completed the thapa and, moreover, he completed the four- 

sided building” on the cetiya’” (W. Geiger) 
and in the Thupavamsa: 

tato raja tam sabbam pidahapetva cetiyam karento udarena saddhim caturassakotthakam, 

Thiip (2) 248,3 

“Thereupon the King, when he had all that closed up and was continuing with the 

construction of the Cetiya had the quadrangular platform” harmikd together with the 

(hemispherical) dome completed” (N. A. Jayawickrama, Thip-trsl., p. 136). 


Only this circumstantial evidence supports the equivalence of thijpa and udara (as a synonym 
of kucchi) all meaning “dome.” 

The term pddavedi(ka) used in descriptions of building activities during the first century 
AD, does not occur outside the Mahadvamsa. The commentary to the Mahavamsa replaces 
pada-vedika by kucchivedika, which is used also in the Afthakatha and in the sub- 
commentaries. This seems to indicate a change in terminology equal to the one from catur- 


“© The Sanskrit word jJanghavedika was not yet known at the time of Geiger’s translation; it is unambiguous in 


contrast to pdada-vedika. 

“7. Paranavitana: Stipa, as note 16 above, p. 63 foll. 

‘The building activities described here are renovations of the Thiiparama also under King Bhatika Abhaya. 
“The word caya should be translated by “wall” rather, cf. Samaranganastitradhara 18,26 quoted above. 

a “Quadrangular platform harmika” is a mistranslation of caturassakotthakam, which designates the harmika, 
see below. 
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assa-caya used in the Mahdadvamsa, which is replaced by catur-assa-kotthaka in the 
Thipavamsa. 

Three different types of vedikdas are mentioned in the Atthakatha: chattavedika putavedika 
kucchivedika sthasanam sihasopanam karitam, Sv 650,17, which is explained as cetiye 
chattassa hettha katabbavedika  chattavedika. cetivam  parikkhipitva padakkhina- 
karanatthanam antokatva katabbavedika putavedika. cetiyassa kucchim_ parikkhipitva 
tamsambandham eva katva katabbavedika kucchivedika, Sv-pt II 280,5-14 “the vedika to be 
built below the umbrella is the ‘umbrella-vedika;’ the ‘packing-railing’ is the railing to be 
built around the Cetiya enclosing the path (thana ‘place’) for circumambulation (of the 
Cetiya); the platform to be built around the dome of the Cetiya in close connection to it is the 


999 


“belly-platform.’” While there is some hesitation, whether to take vedika to mean either 
“platform” or “railing” in chatta-vedika, puta-vedika on the other hand certainly is a railing 
around the stiipa compared to a “packing” wrapped around goods.*' The term kucchivedika 
clearly designates a platform as confirmed by an episode told in the commentaries to the 
Majjhimanikaya, the Papancastidani, and to the Vibhanga, the Sammohavinodani. Both 
describe an anonymous Thera worshipping at the Mahacetiya (Mahathtipa / Ruvanvili- 
dagoba): 
agantva pupphaparissavanam hatthe thapetva “pijetha, bhante,”ti Gha._ thero 
“atimandani no samanera pupphani”ti aha. “gacchatha, bhante, bhagavato gune avajjitva 
pujetha” ti. 
thero pacchimamukhanissitena sopdnena Gruyha_ kucchivedikabhimiyam pupphaptijam 
katum araddho. vedikabhumi paripunnda. [so read] pupphani patitva dutiyabhiimiyam 
jannupamanena odhina purayimsu. tato otaritva pddapitthikapantim pijesi. sa pi paripuri. 
paripunnabhavam natva hetthimatale vikiranto agamasi. sabbam cetiyanganam paripiiri. 
tasmim paripunne “sadmanera pupphani na khiyanti”ti aha. “parissavanam, bhante, 
adhomukham karotha” ti. adhomukham katva cdalesi, tada pupphani khinani, Ps Il 
245,21-246,8 = Vibh-a 293,2-14 
“... he (the sGmanera) arrived, placed the water strainer full of flowers in the (Thera’s) hands 
and said: ‘Offer worship, venerable sir.’ The Thera said: “The flowers are too few for us.’ “Go, 
venerable sir, offer worship while reflecting of the qualities of the Lord.’ The Thera ascended 
by the stairway of the western entrance and began to make offering of flowers on the floor of 
the platform surrounding the dome (of the Cetiya). The floor of the platform was 
completely filled. The flowers fell down and filled the second floor knee-deep. Descending 
from there, he offered worship to the line of feet (??). That was also full. When he realized 
that it was full, he descended and proceeded while scattering (flowers) on the lower-most 
floor. The whole courtyard of the Cetiya was full. When this was completely full, he said: 
‘Samanera, the flowers are not decreasing.’ ‘Turn the water strainer upside down, venerable 
sir.’ Turning it upside down, he shook it, then the flowers were gone” (after Nanamoli, Vibh- 
a-trsl. with corrections). 


This text clearly shows that kucchivedikad designates one or perhaps all elevated platforms 
immediately surrounding the dome of the Cetiya. They can be reached by stairs. The 


| CF. also jJamghaputavedi, Stapal-k-v § 13, jamghayah putavedi jamhaputavediti, Stapal-k-v § 16 and note 


32 above. 
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kucchivedika is the topmost platform above a second one (dutivabhiumi) and below that is a 
third one, the pddapitthipanti of uncertain meaning.” After descending from this platform the 
lower most level is reached which is the cetivangana. Thus there are three elevated platforms, 
on which the Thera could walk. The word vedika here clearly indicates a “platform.” 
Moreover, it seems that all three platforms surrounding the dome can be called kucchi-vedika. 

This concurs with mahdcetiyassa samanta kucchivedikaya hetthimabhagato patthdya 
pannayanatthane, Spk II 182,29 “within sight from all around the Mahacetiya starting from 
the lower most part of the platform around the dome.” 

Flowers were showered by the Thera on three platforms and in the court yard in the 
middle of which the Cetiya stood. There is still another term for these platforms for which a 
translation as “railing” is excluded. When Dutthagamanit (101-77 / 161-137) built the 
Mahathtpa, he had three platforms constructed called pupphdadhanas originally made of 
bricks. The exceptionally large number of bricks needed for the platforms — one kofi for one 
terrace is mentioned to underline this (Mhv XCXX 56) — shows that their extent was 
considerable. Nine times all three sank into the ground miraculously (Mhv XXX 52) to 
ensure the stability of the huge Cetiya.** When they were finally finished it is stated that 
thipe kammam akarayi / pupphadhdnesu dasasu itthaka dasakotiyo, Mhyv XXX 56 “he 
caused the work on the thijpa to be continued. For the ten (sets of three)™ flower terraces ten 
kotis of bricks (were used)” (W. Geiger). The same is described in a clearer wording in the 
Thipavamsa: dasa pupphadhanani [read pupphadh-°| dasahi itthakakotthi nitthanam 
gamimsu, Thip (2) 231,34. 
so, Mhv XXXIII 22 “(King Lajfijatissa [59-50 / 119-110]) built three stone terraces for 
offerings of flowers” (W. Geiger). These three terraces (pupphadhdnas) correspond to the 
three platforms, which were miraculously filled with flowers by the anonymous Thera 
mentioned in the commentaries to Majjhimanikaya and Vibhanga (see above). In terms of 
architecture, the highest of the three terraces or occasionally even all three terraces are called 


Pe Usually pdada-pitthi is the upper part of the foot in contrast to pada-tala “sole.” Therefore a worship of 


Buddhapadas, which as footprints show the sole, is unlikely, though worship of (eight?) standing images seems 
possible, if the number 16 given in the following description of worshipping also at the Mahacetiya is 
compared: mahdcetiyam padakkhinam katva solasasu padapitthikasu pancapatitthitena vanditva anjalim 
paggayha ullokento buddharammanam pitim gahetva titthati, As 72,36—73,1 “having circumabulated the 
Mahacetiya and bowed down in fivefold prostration at the 16 feet, he stood there looking up filled with joy 
reflecting on the Buddha.” The “16 feet” might be those of deities shown on the eight guard-stones on both sides 
of the four stairs leading from the courtyard to the lower terrace. However, the feet of these deities do not form a 
padapitthikapanti; cf. also Gsanne pakatikatham savanatthane vanditukama pafcasatani datva labhanti, 
padapitthikasu sisam thapetva vanditukama sahassam datva labhanti, padadhovana-udakam patthayamana 
dasasahassani datva labhanti, Ps I 77,21—23. — This problem is neither noticed in Willem B. Bollée, 
“Traditionell-indische Vorstellungen tiber die Fie in Literatur und Kunst.” Beitrdge zur Allgemeinen und 
Vergleichenden Archdologie 5. 1983, pp. 227-281 nor in the English version “Folklore on the Foot in Pre- 
modern India.” /T 34. 2008, pp. 39-145, which is published without the plates accompanying the earlier 
German version. 

°°. This miracle may even mirror reality to a certain extent, if the Stipa was built on the platform and not on 
the ground with the platform added later, cf. note 36 above. The platform may indeed have sunk under the 
weight of the dome. According to S. Paranavitana: Stipa, as note 16 above, p. 15 there was no clear evidence 
available when he finished his book (1937) on whether or not the Sttipas were erected on the ground or on the 
platform in Ceylon. 

Of nitthitapitamhi ranna tu pupphadhanattaye tada, ExtMhv XXX 154. 
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kucchivedika, in terms of their function pupphddhanas. Moreover, given the size of the 
terraces, on which walking was easily possible and which were, moreover, accessible by 
stairs, the translation “ledge for laying down flowers” is hardly possible, nor is there any hint 
to “altars” for flower offerings.” 
Lastly, the following paragraph shows that a kucchi as the dome of the Cetiya consists of 
bricks: 
dighavapicetiyamhi kira sudhakamme kayiramane eko daharo muddhavedikapddato patitva 
cetiyakucchiya bhassati. hettha thito bhikkhusangho “dhajaggaparittam, Gvuso, Gvajjahi’'ti 
aha. so maranabhayena tajjito “dhajaggaparittam mam rakkhatu’ti aha. tavad ev’assa 
cetiyakucchito dve itthaka nikkhamitva sopanam hutva atthamsu, uparitthito vallinissenim 
otaresum. tasmim nisseniyam thite itthaka yathatthane yeva atthamsu, Spk 1 341,27-342,7 
“When the Dighavapi-Cetiya was plastered, a boy fell from the base of the platform on the 
top and landed on the dome of the Cetiya. The monks standing on the ground said: ‘Think of 
the Dhajaggaparitta”’ my dear.’ Being afraid that he would die, he said: ‘May the Dhajagga- 
paritta protect me.’ At that very moment two bricks came out of the dome of the Cetiya and 
formed a step for him (i.e. one step for each foot). From above they lowered a rope 
(“creeper”) ladder. As soon as he stood on the rope ladder the bricks receded to their original 


position.” 


The word muddhavedika used in this story occurs occasionally,’ mostly in a corrupted form. 
The only reference in a canonical text is found in Apaddna no. 143 Vedikaraka-apadana, 
although it almost completely faded away from the printed editions. The PTS edition has: 
pasannacitto sumano buddhavedim akas’ aham, Ap 171,15 

with the variants suddha-° and, in the commentary, mutta-°. The latter is indeed the only form 
surviving in the Apaddna- and Theragathd-texts in the Chatthasangayana edition, where 
neither any variant is given nor is any trace of the original reading preserved. The 
commentary to the Apadana, the Visuddhajanavilasini, explains dhatugabbhamhi muttavedim 
[read muddha-°| aham akasin ti sambandho. pupphadharatthaya pariyosdne vedikavalayam 
akasim, Ap-a 441,13f. (without any variant) “‘on the relic chamber I built a platform on the 
top,’ this is the syntactic connection. In the end I made a ring (around) the platform to hold 
flowers.” This “ring” is adorned by precious stones: anekehi manihi katavedikavalayam 
parivaretva, Ap-a 441,18 “... having covered the ring laid (around) the platform (on the top 


of a Stipa) with various precious stones.” 


oe Geiger: Culture, as note 44 above, § 85, p. 94. — In the Extended Mahavamsa pupphasanthara once 


replaces pupphadhana: cindpetva mahathupam eka itthikakotiyo / nitthapetvana pujaya tayo te pupphasanthare, 
ExtMhv XXX 136 foll. 

°° This is the iti pi so-formula, SN I 219,31-33, which is popular with Theravada Buddhists until this very day, 
cf. O. v. Hintiber: A Handbook of Pali Literature. Berlin 1996 § 74. 

°” Cf. S. Paranavitana: Stipa, as note 16 above, p. 31. 

In the Mahavamsa this ring of precious stones called vajiracumbatam, Mhv XXXVI 66 “a precious ring of 
crystal” (W. Geiger) is mentioned in the same position and explained as asaniuppadavaviddhamsanattham 
adharavalayam iva, Mhv-t 666,7 “like a ‘supporting ring ’(? thus CPD) in order to destroy danger by lightening 
(i. e. a lightening conductor).” — The vedikavalaya enclosing a building (padsada) seems to be different: (pasade) 
caturo vedika ti catuhi vedikavalayehi jalakavatehi ca, Ap-a 105,1 “four enclosures means with four rings of 
enclosures and with latticed doors,” cf. nanajalakavatehi bahuhi vedikahi ca, Mhv LXXVIII 40 “with various 
latticed doors and many enclosures/terraces” also referring to a building. 
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The Thera is called Muttavedikatthera instead of Vedikaraka in both, the introduction and 
the colophon of the commentary, Ap-a 440,29; 441,21 with the variant Muddhavedikatthera 
listed in E* from the Sinhalese edition of Ap-a (SHB 1941) 376,14.39. This is indeed the only 
trace of the original muddhavedika, because the text itself is already changed everywhere to 
muttavedikam, Ap-a 441,31 (= SHB 376,31). Finally the text of this Apadana as printed in 
the Theragatha commentary (here attributed to the Thera Vijaya) reads: 

Pasannacitto sumano ratanavedim akas’ aham, Th-a I 202,18* (E° = S° [SHB]). 

The non-metrical reading ratana-vedi is based on the commentary: tassa thiipassa ratana- 
khacitam vedikam karetva, Th-a I 202,5. Obviously the technical term muddha-vedika 
“platform (or railing) on the top” was no longer known to or understood by the tradition and 
therefore replaced here by a railing of jewels (ratana) or pearls (mutta < mukta). 

This is confirmed by various corruptions of muddha-vedika when mudd(h)a-° is 
explained (and replaced?) by hammiya-(vedika) in later Vinaya commentaries: muddavedika 
nama cetivyassa hammiyavedika, Vjb 526,13; mundavedikaya ti cetiyassa hammiyavedikaya. 
hammiyavedika ti ca cetiyassa upari caturassavedika [so read] vuccati, Sp-t III 401,14 foll. 
“a square platform on top of the Cetiya;” muddavedikaya ti cetivassa hammiyavedikaya 
ghatakarassa upari caturassavedikaya, Vmv IU 241,9-11 “of the hammiyavedika the square 
platform on top of the Cetiya in form of a pot;”” cetiye sudhakammam mundavedikaya 
telamakkhanam, Palim 285,12 [v. 1. (Sinhalese mss.) khuddakave-°] “plastering on the Cetiya, 
moistening with oil of the hammiyavedika”’ with the commentary mundavedikayda iti 
cetiyassa hammiyavedikaya ghatakarassa upari caturassavedikaya, Vinayalamkara-t II 45,12 
foll. (quoted from Vmv). 

The form munda-vedikad is probably influenced by definitions such as hammiyd ti 
mundacchadanageha, Nidd-a I 197,25 (v.1. mudd(h)a-°[!]) “hammiyad means a house on a 
building with a flat roof.” It is remarkable that two different forms, mudda-° and munda- 
vedika are used by Sariputta in his Saratthappakasini and his Palimuttakavinayaviniccchaya. 
Altough the Vinaydlamkaratika quotes the explanation given in the Vimatinodani, which 
reads muddha-°, it preserves the form munda-° in the pratika quoted from the Palimuttaka- 
vinayavinicchaya. 

The term hammiya occurs in canonical Pali only in an enumeration and designates as in 
Vedic Sanskrit a certain type of house vihdram va addhayogam va pdsddam va hammiyam va 
guham va, Vin I 107,7 etc. “a dwelling place or a curved house or a long house or a mansion 
or a cave” (I. B. Horner), which is explained in the Samantapasadika by pasado ti 
dighapasado. hammiyan ti mundacchadanapasddo, Sp 654,14 foll. “mansion means a long 
mansion; hammiya means a mansion with a flat roof; hammiyan ti uparidkasatale 
patitthitakutagaro pasado yeva, Sp 1215,14 “hammiya is a mansion with a kutdagara erected 
on top on the open-air terrace;’ hammiyagabbho ti dakasatale kiutagaragabbho va 
mundacchadanagabbho va, Sp 1219,20 “room in a hammiya is either a room in a kiitagara 
on the open-air terrace or a room on the flat roof.” 


59. 
60. 


On this particular Stipa see above note 16. 

On the difficult meaning of munda-° in mundaharmmiya etc. Seishi Karashima: Die Abhisamacarika 
Dharmah. Verhaltensregeln fiir buddhistische Monche der Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins. Bibliotheca 
Philologica et Philosophica Buddhica XIII.1. Tokyo 2012, § 13.9, note 2. The evidence from the Arthasastra is 
discussed by Patrick Olivelle: King, Governance, and Law in Ancient India. Kautilyas Arthasastra. A New 
Annotated Translation. Oxford 2013, p. 504 on § 2.3.32. 
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The sub-commentaries add: 

akasatale ti hammiyatale, Vjb 117,7; 

viharo ti pakaraparicchinno sakalo avaso. addhayogo ti dighapasdado. garulasanthanapdasado 
ti pi vadanti. pasado ti caturassapdsaddo. hammiyan ti mundacchadanapdsddo. apare pana 
bhananti “viharo nama dighamukhapasddo, addhayogo ekapassacchadanakasenasanam, 
tassa kira ekapasse bhitti uccatara hoti, itarapasse nica, tena tam ekapassacchadanakam 
hoti, pasado ayatacaturassapasado, hammiyam mundacchadanam candikanganayuttan” ti, 
Sp-t III 235,1-7 

“vihara means the entire living place (for monks) surrounded by a wall; addhayoga means a 
long mansion, (some) say a mansion in the shape of a garuda;°' pasada means square 
mansion; hammiya means a mansion with a flat roof. However, others say: vihdra is a 
mansion with a long access way;” addhayoga is a living place covered at one side. For its 
wall is higher on one side and low on the other, therefore it is covered on one side; pasdada is 
a long square mansion; hammiya has a flat roof with an open space (for enjoying?) the 
moonlight;” 

pasado ti caturasso. ucco  anekabhiimakapasddo. hammiyan ti mundacchadano 
candikanganayutto natiucco pasado, Vmv I 104,27-105,2 

“pasada is a square, high, multistoried mansion; hammiya is a not very high mansion with flat 


roof and an open space (for enjoying?) the moonlight.” 


Although the original meaning of Skt. harmya or Pali hammiya is clearly different from 
the one used in describing a Stipa, the semantic development can be understood by looking 
at the superstructure of old Stipas in Bharhut and elsewhere, which indeed have a small 
building within an enclosure standing on top of the dome.” 

The term Aarmikd used in Buddhist Sanskrit for the top of the cetiva corresponds to Pali 
caturassacaya, muddhavedika or later caturassakotthaka in the language of the chronicles. 
Only muddhavedika survives in the commentaries, but fell out of use later as the bad state of 
preservation of this word clearly indicates. For, ultimately the Sinhalese architects seem to 
have opted for caturassakotthaka surfacing in Pali only once in the Thipavamsa (13" 
century), but surviving in Sinhalese as hatards kotuva. Only at the time of the sub- 
commentaries to the Vinaya hammiya-vedika intrudes into Pali as a new, but as it seems, very 
short lived term used to explain muddhavedika.™ 


61. 
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On buildings in the shape of a Guruda see Acharya, Encyclopedia, as note 21 above, s. v. garuda. 
The translation follows dighapamukham cetiya-gharam hoti, Sp 748,16 discussed above p. 24 (O. v. 
Hiniiber and P. Skilling, “An inscribed Kusana Bodhisatva from Vadnagar’). 

For an image from Bharhut see A. K. Coomaraswamy: Sculpture de Bharhut, as note 15 above, planche 
VIU, fig. 24, plache XXV, fig. 65 = M. Bénisti, Stylistics, as note 11 above, Vol. II, plate XI, A or from Bhaja 
see A. L. Dallapiccola, “Stipa,” as note 8 above, p. 38 figure 9. 

° The use of this new term may be due to influence from north India, see O. v. Hintiber: Sprachentwicklung 
und Kulturgeschichte. Ein Beitrag zur materiellen Kultur des buddhistischen Klosterlebens. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur. Abhandlungen der sozial- und geisteswissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jg. 1992, no. 
36, p. 74 foll., and “Zu einer Géttinger Dissertation tiber das buddhistische Recht.” WZKS 40. 1996, pp. 101- 
113 = Kleine Schriften. Wiesbaden 2009, pp. 233-245, particularly p. 112 = 244 on khuddakasima. — The 
conditions for an exchange of ideas between various Buddhist countries at the time are discussed by Tilman 
Frasch: “A Buddhist Network in the Bay of Bengal: Relations between Bodhgaya, Burma and Sri Lanka, c. 
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Finally, the table at the end shows the correspondences of technical terms discussed 
above according to the traditions of various Buddhist schools. The evidence for the 
Lokottaravada(?) terminology is based on Prak-c-1 quoted in Stiipal-k-v,° which corresponds 
to Kriydsamgraha I and that for the Mulasarvastivadins on the Divydvadana as well as 
Gunaprabha’s Vinayasitra. That only pratikanthuka without the corresponding kanthaka 
“drum, wall” is attested in the Mulasarvastivada texts may be purely accidental given the 
very slim evidence available.” 

However, in spite of the dearth of material, architectural terminology proves to be clearly 
different in various Buddhist schools, which can be observed best in the designation of the 
dome of the Stipa by kucchi / udara / thipa in Theravada in contrast to kanthaka in 
Lokottaravada and anda in Mulasarvastivada texts. Therefore, the language of the architects 
is yet another tool, which can, if used with the necessary circumspection and caution, help to 
distinguish texts of one school from that of another.” 


Theravada /Theriya Lokottaravada Milasarvastivada 
--- prati-kanthuka 


vedika 1, 2 (kucchivedika / pupphadana) _— vedika | to 3 jagati 1-4 / medhi 
padavedika / kucchivedika janghavedika janghavedika 
kanthaka 

pupphadana puspagrahani --- 

--- kanthaka --- 

udara / thtipa / kucchi anda 

caturassacaya /caturassakotthaka / harmika harmika 
hammiya(vedika) 


Abbreviations follow the system laid down in Helmer Smith: Epilegomena to Volume I of V. Trenckner: A 


Critical Pali Dictionary, Copenhagen, 1948. 


300-1300,” in Claude Guillot, Denys Lombard & Roderich Ptak (eds.): From the Mediterranean to the China 
Sea; Miscellaneous Notes. South China and Maritime Asia Volume 7. Wiesbaden 1998, pp. 69-92, particularly 
pp. 77, 85. 

°°. The school affiliation is not beyond doubt according to J. W. de Jong IZJ 38. 1995, p. 194. 

°°. The term kumbha used in Kriyasamgraha 1 seems to belong to the language of architects and as such does 
not relate to any Buddhist school. 

°7- Other distinctive features are the Vinaya terminology, style, formulas and literary form, see O. v. Hiniiber: 
Entstehung und Aufbau der Jataka-Sammlung. Akademie ..., as note 64 above, Jg.1998, no.7, p. 210. 
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